to be borne by any single government. These institutions are already considering helping Russia complete the VVER-1000 reactors under construction, to facilitate the shutdown of older unsafe reactors.
Fuel Fabrication. As in the United States, the time at which such disposition could begin would be paced by the availability of a MOX fuel fabrication facility. Although Russia has laboratory-scale MOX fabrication facilities, no production facility with the required capabilities is currently operational.
A MOX fabrication facility with an intended capacity of about 100 metric tons of heavy metal per year—enough to feed four VVER 1000s using full-MOX cores (processing as many tons of plutonium annually as the percentage in the fuel)—is reportedly roughly 50 percent complete at the Chelyabinsk-65 site. Completing the plant would require several years at a cost in the range of hundreds of millions of dollars. The standards of safeguards, security, and ES&H that this plant was designed to meet—or could practicably be modified to meet—are unknown.
Alternatively, a new MOX fabrication facility dedicated to the excess weapons plutonium disposition mission could be constructed. The German company Siemens has proposed using disarmament assistance to build a replica of the Siemens fabrication facility already built at Hanau (currently idle because of licensing disputes), which has a design capacity of 120 metric tons of heavy metal per year. Siemens estimates the cost of building such a facility in Russia at less than half a billion dollars, and believes that it could be accomplished within a few years. Similarly, the French state-owned company COGEMA has expressed interest in participating in providing MOX fabrication capability.
Approvals and Licenses. The political and institutional climate for plutonium use in Russia differs from that in the United States. In Russia, the government and the nuclear industry (controlled by MINATOM) are committed to a closed fuel cycle, including plutonium fuels, emphasizing fast breeder reactors. MINATOM wishes to save the excess weapons plutonium for eventual use as start-up fuel for future breeder reactors. Others indicate a desire to sell the excess plutonium. All maintain that weapons plutonium has value that must be exploited.
At the same time, the Russian public, after decades of government secrecy and the Chernobyl disaster, has become increasingly wary of all things nuclear, and distrustful of all government environment and safety assurances. Public resistance to plutonium use may therefore be significant. The regional and local authorities in Tomsk, for example (a major production site for weapons plutonium), have gathered sufficient strength in opposing the siting of a weapons plutonium storage facility there to call into question the viability of the plan. The regulatory agency that in principle is empowered to regulate nuclear facility siting and licenses, GOSATOMNADZOR, is seeking its role in the newn Federation," unpublished paper, April 1993.
